REPORT  OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGAL  BIOGRAPHY 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 

Association : 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  committee  feel  justified  in  their  confidence  that  the 
object  which  during  the  past  two  years  has  received  their 
principal  attention  is  now  practically  secured. 

Their  purpose  was  the  procurement  and  permanent  pres¬ 
ervation  in  an  accessible  form  of  the  large  amount  of  unar¬ 
ranged  material  and  facts  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
State  and  from  which  can  be  prepared  a  connected  and 
complete  history  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  committee  conceived  that  interest  in  their  efforts 
could  be  best  excited  by  collecting  their  material  in  a  room  or 
museum  wherein  it  could  be  exhibited  to  the  public  and  made 
accessible  to  the  student  of  history. 

The  result  now  shows  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  already  collected  invaluable  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  matter,  which,  as  now  arranged  and  exhibited  for 
public  examination,  exceeds  any  similar  collection,  and  will 
arouse  such  interest  with  members  of  the  profession  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  abandoning  efforts  to  advance 
nearer  completion  the  collection  of  historical  facts  which  are 
now  of  admitted  importance  to  the  student  of  the  laws  of  our 
Commonwealth,  and  their  development.  We  consider  that 
the  historical  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Bar  Association  is 
now  established  upon  a  permanent  foundation. 

Whatever  policy  may  dictate  the  future  aims  and  course 
of  the  Association,  the  large  and  most  interesting  volume 
of  historical  and  biographical  information  now  deposited  and 
arranged  for  convenient  use  in  the  commodious  and  very 
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suitable  rooms  in  the  Law  Building  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  of  such  value  that  its  preservation  will  be 
gladly  assumed  by  any  of  the  societies  having  for  their  object 
historical  study  and  research. 

We  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  the  members  of  the 
Association  their  obligation  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  generous  encouragement  and  assistance  con¬ 
tinuously  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty. 
The  great  institution  of  learning,  whose  own  history  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  highest  achievement  of  our  great 
Commonwealth,  in  this,  as  in  all  her  enlightened  work,  proves 
true  to  the  aspirations  of  her  founders,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  our  country.  Through  the 
liberal  action  of  the  Bar  Association  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  providing  funds  your  Committee  have  been  enabled, 
during  this  year,  to  secure  the  continued  valuable  services 
of  T.  Elliott  Paterson,  Esq.,  and  his  faithful  assistant,  Mr. 
O.  S.  Schaffer,  a  law  student  at  the  University  Law  School 
— the  latter  gentleman  being  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  unremitting  in  their 
labors  to  gather  reports,  historical  data  and  valuable  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  to  so  arrange  them  as  to  make  the  collection  useful 
and  attractive. 

The  most  important  addition  to  our  possessions  is  the 
very  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  judicial  and  legal  por¬ 
traits  purchased  from  Albert  Rosentlial,  the  artist,  which 
last  year  were  loaned  to  the  Association.  The  amount 
expended  for  their  unconditional  purchase  by  order  of  the 
Association,  $200.00,  was  entirely  warranted,  as  we  now 
possess  a  collection  that  cannot  be  duplicated  at  many  times 
that  sum,  if  at  all.  As  far  as  possible,  the  portraits  have 
been  neatly  framed,  and  arranged  for  exhibition. 

We  have  now  a  collection  of  750  prints  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lawyers  framed  and  upon  our  walls.  Nine  County  Bar 
Associations  have  so  far  contributed  group  pictures  of  their 
respective  members.  Eighteen  counties  have  this  year  sent 


in  photographs  of  the  court  buildings  of  their  districts,  and 
twenty-one  of  the  fifty-six  judicial  districts  have  sent  us 
reports  of  deaths  of  members  of  the  bar  in  their  district, 
through  the  member  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Biography ; 
and  while  a  number  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  report  no 
deaths,  the  fact  that  over  fifty  members  of  the  Bar  of  the 
State  have  died  within  the  past  year  is  a  serious  reminder  of 
the  mortality  in  the  profession. 

Owing  to  the  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  the  matter  of  correspondence  has  become  impor¬ 
tant,  so  much  so  that  we  regard  it  advisable  that  the  position 
of  corresponding  secretary  be  created.  The  labors  of  this 
position  have  actually  been  discharged  during  the  year  by 
T.  Elliott  Patterson,  Esq.,  who  has  contributed  his  valuable 
services  to  the  Committee  without  holding  any  recognized 
*  position.  His  deep  interest  in  its  work  is  proven  by  his 
modest  self-abnegation. 

The  hand  of  Death  has  been  laid  with  unusual  severity 

* 

upon  the  Bar  of  Pennsylvania  since  our  last  meeting.  When, 
in  this  short  period  we  have  lost  an  honored  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  jurists  of  the  marked  purity  and  courag'e 
possessed  by  such  eminent  men  as  Judges  Pershing  and 
Albright,  and  from  the  bar  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  its 
leaders,  there  is,  indeed,  cause  for  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  pause  and  reflect,  as  they  lay  a  wreath  upon  the 
graves  of  the  departed. 

The  action  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  placing 
at  our  disposal  the  very  appropriate  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Association,  already  referred  to,  calls  for  a  renewed  adoption 
of  the  resolution  of  last  year,  and  the  Committee  recommend 
the  following  accordingly : 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  is  hereby  extended  to  the  Provost  and  Trustees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the  Law 
School,  for  their  courtesy  in  giving  the  Committee  on  Legal  Biog¬ 
raphy  room  for  their  historical  collection.” 
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The  Committee  renew  their  expression  of  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  the  Bench  and  Bar  throughout  the  State  for 
their  co-operation  with  the  Committee  in  its  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Alfred  Percival  Smith, 

Secretary. 


Harman  Yerkes, 

*  Chairman. 
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HISTORY  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS 

ARRANGED  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS 
i  st.  Philadelphia. 

Robert  Alexander  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
July  3,  1846,  and  died  at  his  country  home  near  Ashbourne, 
Montgomery  county,  December  13,  1903.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Normal 
School  at  Carversville,  Bucks  county.  In  1863  he  enlisted 
in  the  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Emergency  Volunteers  for 
three  months,  and  after  being  honorably  discharged  became 
an  instructor  at  the  Normal  School  at  Carversville,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1869 
he  became  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  D.  Newlin  Fell, 
now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  in  1871.  Immediately  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  became  active  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  very  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
junior  bar.  Upon  the  election  of  Charles  F.  Warwick  as 
City  Solicitor  of  Philadelphia  he  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
Alexander  his  first  assistant,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  disposal  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  city  government  under  the  Bullitt  bill,  and  tried  many 
of  the  important  cases  in  which  the  city  was  then  involved. 
Upon  resigning  his  position  as  Assistant  City  Solicitor  and 
resuming  private  practice,  he  immediately  built  up  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  He  attained  this  position 
by  the  force  of  his  natural  talents,  great  industry,  and  indom¬ 
itable  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles,  and  it  may  be 
well  said  of  him  that  he  was  always  a  courteous  gentleman, 
kind  and  generous  friend,  a  good  citizen,  a  wise  and  judicious 
counsellor. 
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George  Arundel,  died  August  31,  1903,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and 
continued  in  active  practice  for  fifty-two  years. 

Roger  Ashhurst,  son  of  Richard  L.  Ashhurst,  Esq., 
was  born  June  22,  1876,  died  August  3,  1903.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  high  honors 
in  1895,  and  from  the  Law  Department  in  1898  with  honor. 

“Mr.  Ashhurst  was  an  apt  student,  a  hard  and  conscientious 
worker,  and  during  his  career,  both  at  the  law  school  and  after 
his  admission  to  the  Bar,  neglected  no  opportunity  presented  him 
to  make  himself  the  master  of  the  principles  of  his  profession. 
Indeed,  after  his  admission,  it  was  his  custom  not  only  to  keep  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  posted  on  the  latest  decisions  of  our  courts,  but 
also,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  to  re-read  and  review  the  text¬ 
books  and  lectures  of  his  student  days.  To  his  ability  as  a  student 
was  added  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  he  was  thus  exceptionally 
enabled  to  add  to  and  strengthen  a  knowledge  of  the  law  that,  for 
one  of  his  years,  was  already  most  extensive  and  most  complete. 

In  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  his  cases  he  was  most  thor¬ 
ough.  He  overlooked  no  point,  and  was  always  as  fully  informed 
as  to  the  law  of  his  opponent’s  case  as  he  was  to  his  own.  His 
knowledge  and  keen  insight  soon  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  whole 
case,  and  his  patience  and  care  in  its  preparation  made  him  familiar 
with  its  every  phase,  and  gave  him  an  advantage  that  was  hard  to 
combat  and  overcome. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Ashhurst  was  upright  and  true.  He  harbored 
no  mean  nor  petty  thought.  He  was  unselfish,  kind  and  generous, 
and  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to  bring  pleasure  to  others.  He 
took  a  genuine  and  sympathetic  interest  in  all  his  friends  and,  when 
sought  by  them,  was  always  ready  to  give  them  the  full  measure  of 
his  advice,  his  sympathy  and  his  help.  He  was  generous  in  his 
praise  of  others,  and  the  success  of  his  friends  brought  no  more 
pleasure  to  them  than  it  did  to  him.” 

Clifford  S.  Beale,  born  April  7,  1875,  died  May  27, 
1904.  Mr.  Beale  was  graduated  from  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1897,  and  was  admit- 
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ted  to  the  Bar  June  12,  1897.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  Assistant  City  Solicitors. 

He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  J.  Hervey  Beale,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Kensington,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  during  the  Civil 
War  and  was  known  as  the  “Fighting  Chaplain.”  They 
trace  their  family  back  to  John  Beale,  who  came  over  with 
William  Penn,  and  was  one  of  the  surveyors  who  assisted  in 
laying  out  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

James  M.  Crawford,  died  May  14,  1904,  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  July  15, 
1899. 

John  B.  Devine  died  May  13,  1904.  He  was  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  practice  of  law  with  A.  S.  L.  Shields  for  nearly 
seventeen  years.  He  was  born  in  this  city  fifty-three  years 
ago,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Central  High  School.  He 
began  the  study  of  law  soon  after  his  graduation  in  the  office 
of  John  P.  O’Neill. 

Erskine  Hazard  Dickson,  a  son  of  Samuel  Dickson, 
was  born  February  25,  1872,  died  July  13,  1903. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  in  his  thirty-second  year,  still  at  the 
opening  of  his  professional  career  as  a  lawyer,  but  he  had 
already  won  an  enviable  place  in  the  Junior  Bar  of  the  city. 
He  had  from  the  start  interested  himself  in  public  reforms 
and  he  was  constant,  painstaking  and  self-sacrificing  in 
patient  attempts  to  protect  the  ballot  by  a  personal  service 
most  men  neglect.  He  brought  to  all  his  work,  at  the  Bar 
and  as  a  citizen,  a  singularly  high  sense  of  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  a  most  unusual  capacity  for  awakening  confidence, 
exacting  professional  standards  and  a  wide  sympathy  and 
industrious  share  in  all  that  men  do  to  aid  their  fellow-men 
through  the  sacred  and  secular  organizations  of  society. 
Much  as  he  did  himself,  he  encouraged  still  more  in  others 


and  he  died  at  the  very  beginning  of  active  life,  in  which  his 
place  was  already  secure,  his  example  wide  and  his  usefulness 
ripening  and  widening  with  every  year. 

At  the  Bar  meeting  held  in  honor  of  his  memory  Judge 
Audenried  said  of  him  : 

As  a  student,  we  all  knew  his  zeal  and  industry;  as  a  thinker, 
he  possessed  that  most  rare  quality,  mental  honesty;  as  a  lawyer, 
he  was  honored  far  beyond  his  years,  and  stood  forth  as  an  exponent 
of  professional  standards  which  we  regard  as  most  creditable. 
Nobody  ever  had  a  higher  notion  of  personal  honor  and  integrity 
than  he  had.  None  of  the  Bar  possessed  a  nicer  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  professional  conduct. 

Richard  C.  Dale,  born  March  29,  1853,  died  May  22, 
1904. 

In  the  death  of  Richard  C.  Dale  the  Bar  of  Pennsylvania 
sustains  an  irreparable  loss.  Broad  minded,  free  hearted, 
unselfish  and  magnificently  great  in  intellect  and  liberality,  he 
was  incapable  of  understanding  or  entertaining  views  of 
those  who  in  more  recent  years  have  advanced  the  idea  that 
the  success,  pride  and  honor  of  the  bar  of  the  commonwealth 
could  be  promoted  by  confining  the  activity  of  the  lawyer 
within  county  lines.  Mr.  Dale,  who  himself  was  the  finest 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  restriction  upon 
the  use  of  ability,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Bar,  who  held  to  the  belief  that  the  duty  and  service  of  the 
lawyer  belonged  to  the  whole  State,  as  the  safety  of  the 
State  must  be  maintained  through  the  lawyers'  patriotism 
and  fidelity.  Philadelphia  had,  therefore,  no  exclusive  claim 
upon  him  as  her  own.  He  was  loved  and  honored  by  the  Bar 
of  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  no  man  found  greater 
enjoyment  in  association  with  the  rigid  simplicity  and  ster¬ 
ling  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  country  practitioner.  To 
justly  depict  Mr.  Dale’s  great  services  and  true  character  will 
be  the  work  of  a  volume,  not  of  a  sketch.  The  minute 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  his  native  Bar  and  the  addresses  of 
a  great  leader  of  the  Bar  and  of  an  ex- Attorn ev-General  from 
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an  adjoining  county  may  fittingly  supply  the  brief  tribute 
which  space  here  permits  the  Bar  of  the  entire  commonwealth 
to  pay  to  its  late  distinguished  member. 

Geo.  Wharton.  Pepper  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  this 
meeting  a  Minute  drafted  in  an  attempt,  sir,  to  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  which  crowd  our  minds  to-day.  At  some  of  these 
memorial  gatherings  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  exer¬ 
cising  self-restraint  in  what  we  say.  Sometimes,  out  of  decent 
respect  for  the  memory  of  one  who  has  gone  or  out  of  kindly  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of  friends  who  survive,  we  are  betrayed 
into  overstatement  or  exaggeration.  Once  in  a  long  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  members  of  the  Bar  come  together  with  hushed  voices  and 
bowed  heads,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  language 
to  give  expression  to  the  bare  truth.  On  such  an  occasion  we  are 
met  to-day,  sir ;  and  while  I  am  conscious  that,  after  all  has  been 
said,  much  will  have  been  left  unsaid,  nevertheless  I  venture  to 
propose  the  following  Minute  and  to  move  its  adoption : 


Minute. 

Richard  Colegate  Dale  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  March  29, 
1853.  After  receiving  his  early  training  in  Dr.  Faires'  school,  he, 
in  1868,  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  behind 
him  an  honorable  record  as  a  student,  he  graduated  in  1872,  and 
soon  began  the  study  of  law.  The  Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson  was  his 
preceptor  and  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  between 
the  older  and  the  younger  man  which  later  years  served  only  to 
strengthen  and  cement.  As  a  law  student,  he  applied  himself  to  his 
task  with  an  earnestness  which  was  destined  to  be  throughout  his 
life  a  distinguishing  characteristic.  When  he  undertook  editorial 
work  upon  the  Weekly  Notes  of  Cases,  he  set  about  it  with  a  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  From  the  very  beginning  he  was  called 
upon  to  bear  at  home  a  weight  of  financial  responsibility  which 
would  have  been  a  grievous  burden  had  he  not  carried  it  lightly 
for  the  sake  of  those  he  loved.  As  his  brethren  at  the  Bar  came 
to  know  him,  they  realized  that  they  had  to  reckon  with  a  man 
who  dealt  with  no  subject  which  he  had  not  exhausted  and  talked 
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upon  no  questions  which  he  did  not  understand.  When,  in  1880, 
he  became  associated  with  the  late  John  C.  Bullitt,  Esq.,  and  with 
Samuel  Dickson,  Esq.,  he  brought  to  the  aid  of  these  distinguished 
men  an  already  well-trained  mind  and  a  remarkable  store  of 
accurate  legal  knowledge.  Amid  a  stimulating  environment,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  responsible  work  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  do  with  a  directness  of  attack  and  a  simplicity  of  method  which 
are  found  only  in  men  of  superior  mind.  Whether  in  the  conduct 
of  jury  trials  or  in  the  argument  of  causes,  he  came  to  be  known 
as  a  most  formidable  antagonist.  He  had  always  enjoyed  the 
affectionate  regard  of  a  circle  of  devoted  friends;  he  was  now 
beginning  to  enlarge  the  circle  and  he  was  destined  to  see  it 
increased  in  size  until  it  comprehended  all  those  with  whom  he 
entered  into  personal  or  professional  relations.  He  had  always 
stood  for  the  right  and  the  pure  and  the  true.  Soon  the  character 
which  he  had  thus  made  for  himself  became  a  constant  force  in 
the  uplifting  and  ennobling  of  this  community.  From  every  side 
came  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  The  judges  felt  that  they 
could  trust  his  word  as  they  could  rely  upon  his  law.  Clients  with 
important  interests  at  stake  came  to  know  that  in  his  hands,  if 
anywhere,  their  interests  were  secure.  Rich  men,  with  the  care  of 
estates  to  confide,  felt  satisfied  to  leave  them  in  his  keeping.  In  a 
marvelously  short  time  he  became  a  notable  figure  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  His  practice  carried  him  into  Federal  and  State  Courts 
far  and  near ;  and  wherever  he  rose  to  speak  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect.  His  hand  drew  pleadings  and  various  docu¬ 
ments  in  important  corporate  litigation  and  reorganization  which 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  models  of  accuracy  and  concise¬ 
ness.  His  sound  analysis  led  to  a  reconsideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  distant  state  of  an  important  decision  upon  a  question  of 
property  law  as  to  which  the  Court  had  shown  a  tendency  to  go 
astray.  His  arguments  shaped  many  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  his  work  as  an  advocate 
acquired  a  legal  immortality.  In  the  councils  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  devoted  member  his  voice  was  listened  to  with 
eager  and  respectful  attention.  He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  brought  honor  to  the  institution  which  had  given  him 
his  degree.  All  the  while  he  came  and  went  among  us  with  a  mod¬ 
esty  of  demeanor  and  a  boyish  simplicity  of  nature  which  led  all 
to  wonder  whether  he  was  really  conscious  of  his  own  power. 
Always  without  affectation,  his  virile  and  impressive  bearing  made 
him  a  marked  man  in  any  company  in  which  he  appeared.  When, 


in  June,  1900,  he  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  read  his  able  paper  on  “The  Obligation  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  of  the  Judiciary,  to  Respect  Constitutional  Limita¬ 
tions,”  *the  lawyers  gathered  around  him  respectfully  whenever 
he  moved,  and  he  seemed  to  be  recognized  as  the  moderator  of  each 
informal  group.  When,  in  August,  1901,  he  spoke  to  a  national 
audience  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  Den¬ 
ver,  on  “Implied  Limitations  upon  the  Exercise  of  the  Legislative 
Power,”  the  lawyers  who  heard  him  went  back  to  their  homes  with 
the  conviction  that  the  great  men  of  the  American  Bar  were  not  all 
of  a  bygone  generation.  So  great  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  this  Bar  that  when,  from  time  to  time,  vacancies  occurred 
in  high  judicial  office,  he  was  at  once  thought  of  by  all  as  a  man 
fitted  to  occupy  the  most  exalted  place.  The  positions  which  were 
offered  to  him,  he,  however,  resolutely  declined,  feeling  (as  those 
who  knew  him  best  believe)  that,  as  yet,  his  maximum  of  useful 
service  had  not  been  rendered  at  the  Bar,  and  that  his  hour  for 
judicial  duty  had  not  yet  fully  come.  As  men  measure  probabili¬ 
ties,  he  might  well  have  looked  forward  to  a  long  career,  first  at  the 
Bar,  and  afterwards  on  the  Bench.  With  him  the  tide  of  life  had 
not  begun  to  ebb.  Happy  in  his  family  relations  to  a  degree  unusual 
even  in  a  nation  of  happy  homes,  he  lived  under  a  domestic  inspira¬ 
tion  which  quickened  in  him  all  that  was  noblest  and  best.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  too,  the  guilelessness  and  simple  faith  of  a  child,  and  the 
God  whom  they  served  gave  to  him  and  to  his  wife  strength  to  bear 
with  constant  mind  the  bitter  sorrow  which  came  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  surrender  in  quick  succession  two  of  their  well- 
beloved  sons.  But  the  calmness  of  his  courage  could  not  relax  the 
strain  to  which  the  body  was  being  subjected;  he  worked  on,  but 
his  nervous  strength  was  impaired,  though,  perhaps,  he  knew  it 
not.  Then  came  the  time  when  he  was  compelled  to  pause  in  his 
work,  and  then  to  lay  it  aside  altogether.  At  first  he  fretted  at  the 
enforced  inactivity;  but,  under  the  influence  of  loving  and  watch¬ 
ful  care,  he  soon  became  calm  and  serene.  The  long  weeks  of  his 
final  illness  were  not  weeks  that  seemed  long  to  him.  He  spoke  of 
the  days  of  quiet  as  the  happiest  in  his  life.  On  Sunday,  May  22, 
1904,  the  partial  rest  that  he  had  been  enjoying  became  a  rest 
indeed.  When,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  members  of  this  Bar  were 
told  that  he  was  passing  away,  many  refused  to  believe  it;  and 
they  were  right.  Neither  such  a  man  nor  his  work  can  pass  away 
from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  associates — that  world  in  which 
he  truly  lives.  We  who  kneW  him  while  he  was  amongst  us  will 


always  be  the  better  for  his  influence  and  example.  Those  who 
come  after  us  will  be  uplifted  and  sustained  by  those  noble  tradi¬ 
tions  of  professional  integrity  and  attainment  which  this  man  gave 
his  life  to  perpetuate. 

» 

John  G.  Johnson  said: 

A  meeting  of  the  Bar,  convened  to  take  action  upon  the 
decease  of  one  of  its  members,  compels,  sometimes,  suppression, 
and,  not  infrequently,  kindly  exaggeration.  On  this  occasion  there 
is  naught  to  suppress.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

A  lawyer’s  battles  are  fought-— his  victories  won,  his  defeats 
encountered— in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  who  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  not  merely  to  guess,  whether  he  should  occupy  a  place  in  the 
lead  or  in  the  ranks.  Outside  of  the  Bar,  a  mysterious  unfamil¬ 
iarity,  may  be  the  basis  of  a  reputation.  Within  it,  no  such  basis 
is  possible. 

Mr.  Dale  was  of,  and  with,  us,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
For  twenty  years,  his  position  was  so  prominent,  that  there  are 
few  unable  to  testify  to  his  unusual  qualifications.  The  records 
of  the  lives  of  lawyers,  of  the  best  of  them,  are  like  the  autumn 
leaves.  They  wither  and  disappear.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  our  testimony,  as  best  we  may,  to  the  character  of  those 
whose  achievements  have  added  lustre  to  our  profession. 

Mr.  Dale,  standing  as  he  did,  amongst  the  first,  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  was  not  only  a  leader,  conceded  by  all  to  be 
such,  but  was  one  to  whom  the  fact  of  leadership  was  conceded 
ungrudgingly  and  lovingly.  A  place  which  can  only  be  won  after 
many  strenuous  contests  and  the  dealing  of  many  hard  blows,  often 
entails,  in  the  winning,  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
vanquished.  Mr.  Dale’s  victories  were  won  at  no  such  cost.  He 
was  too  magnanimous  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  another 
had  lost.  That  another  had  been  unfortunate  detracted  from  his 
pleasure  in  his  own  success.  Never,  in  his  manner  towards  his 
adversary,  after  the  most  signal  success,  was  there  a  suggestion  of 
triumph  or  superiority.  Extraordinarily  modest,  he  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  self-conceit.  One  of  his  best  gifts  was  unusual  common 
sense.  He  divined  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  before  the  case  was 
found  which  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  conjecture.  Of  all 
things,  he  took  a  wholesome  view.  He  was  in  touch  with  the  latest 
stage  of  progress.  If  not  endowed  therewith  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  he  possessed  sufficiently,  that  saving  sense  of  humor,  with¬ 
out  which  complete  professional  success  is  difficult. 
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As  a  sound  legal  adviser,  in  great  financial  and  commercial 
affairs,  he  was  almost  without  a  peer.  Possessed  of  a  judicial  tem¬ 
perament,  viewing  questions  from  a  judicial  standpoint,  he  stripped 
them  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  was  able  to  decide  them  solely  upon 
their  intrinsic  merit. 

A  lawyer  by  instinct,  upon  instinct  alone,  he  never  relied.  His 
sense  of  duty  was  such  that  he  felt  it  could  be  discharged  only  by 
laborious  verification.  He  entered  upon  no  trial  or  argument,  until 
after  a  thoroughness  of  preparation  which  enabled  him  to  meet 
every  adverse  suggestion,  and  to  present  his  position  with  logical 
power,  backed  by  every  possible  citation.  He  was  equal  to  every 
occasion.  No  one  ever  found  him  unready.  He  would  have  felt 
recreant  to  his  client,  had  he  entered  court  relying  upon  his  general 
information  and  upon  what  could  be  gathered  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings.  Yet  no  one  was  better  equipped  by  intelligent,  appre¬ 
ciative,  untiring  study  in  the  past,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law, 
thus  to  rely. 

Whilst  self-reliant,  he  was  ever  open  to  suggestions.  Strong  in 
his  convictions,  he  was  ready  to  submit  them  to  the  test  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  to  yield  them  if  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained. 

Honesty,  sincerity  and  truth  were  of  the  very  essence  of  his 
nature.  Because  of  their  possession,  of  such  full  possession,  that 
their  existence  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  juries  which  had  remained  deaf  to  appeals 
of  brilliant  oratory.  Success,  far  beyond  the  average,  in  winning 
verdicts,  resulted  from  the  manner  in  which  he  reached  the  higher 
and  better  nature  of  the  jurors.  He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  duty 
and  manliness,  and  led  them,  thereby  moved,  to  disregard  the  baser 
considerations  so  often  controlling.  His  success  in  arguments 
before  the  Court  is  matter  of  legal  history,  known  to  the  whole  Bar. 
Brief  as  are  the  summarizations  in  the  reports,  of  the  arguments 
which  have  often  molded  the  law,  these  are  sufficient,  in  his  case, 
to  indicate,  to  some  extent,  why  he  succeeded  so  well.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  present  a  point  in  which  he  did  not  believe. 
The  ears  of  judges  are  always  open  to  those,  like  him,  who  never 
deceived  them;  to  those  like  him,  who  speak  only  when  they  have 
something  to  say;  to  those  like  him,  who  help  them  in  reaching 
proper  decisions. 

Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  he  never  lost  a  case 
another  would  have  won. 

His  grasp  was  such  that  no  complication  of  details  embarrased 
him.  Quick  of  comprehension,  almost  unerring  in  judgment,  with 


admirable  power  of  demonstration,  he  saw  lucidly  and  made  him¬ 
self  understood.  His  arguments  were  as  clear  as  crystal.  When 
concluded,  the  Court  knew  what  he  wanted  and  why  he  believed 
what  he  wanted  should  be  granted. 

He  was  no  specialist.  His  familiarity  was  with  the  science  of 
law  in  every  branch. 

A  devoted,  untiring,  student  whilst  young,  he  remained  a  stu¬ 
dent  until  his  death. 

His  kindness  and  courtesy  to  his  juniors  bound  them  to  him 
with  bands  of  steel. 

A  conscientious  desire,  honest,  truthful  and  sincere,  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  ability,  to  do  his  whole  duty  towards  his  client, 
without  doing  injustice  to  his  adversary,  was  the  keynote  of  his 
professional  character.  Without  qualification  or  limitation,  he  held 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  business 
relations. 

Such  he  was  as  a  lawyer.  As  a  man  he  was  simply  lovable — 
nearly  perfect. 

His  nature  was  most  sympathetic.  He  gave  without  stint,  sym¬ 
pathy  and  kind  offices.  When  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  them  with 
grateful  appreciation.  In  his  character  he  blended,  almost  uniquely, 
purity  and  simplicity,  sweetness  and  strength.  He  was  utterly 
devoid  of  malice.  With  no  fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  no  one  can  ever  recall  an  unkindly  word,  by  him 
uttered,  of  any  human  being. 

As  our  years  lengthen,  the  circle  of  our  friendships  narrows  and 
narrows.  When  a  link  like  this  drops  out,  it  tightens,  almost  to 
suffocation.  In  these  first  days  of  our  sorrow,  we  cannot  realize 
that  never  again  will  we  see  the  almost  boyish,  kindly  face,  nor  hear 
the  cheery  voice,  nor  feel  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand.  Time 
may  soften.  It  cannot  efface.  As  long  as  our  lives  will  endure, 
we  will  ever  be  conscious  of  irreparable  deprivation.  There  will 
ever  be  an  aching  void.  A  loss  like  this  makes  us  hope  for  an 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  a  renewal,  in  another  sphere,  of  sun¬ 
dered  relations.  There  is  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  if 
we  could  question,  “How  is  it  with  thee,  Dick  Dale,  is  it  well?”  Is 
it  well  with  thee,  Dick  Dale,”  the  only  answer  that  in  view  of  his 
blameless  life,  could  come,  would  be,  “All  is  well.”  Let  us  then 
beg  of  our  dear  friend,  “Say  not  ‘Good  Night/  but  rather,  in  some 
fairer  clime,  bid  us  ‘Good  Morning.’  ” 
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W.  U.  Hensel  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ordinarily,  I  should  feel  it  were  an  act  of 
temerity,  if  not  an  intrusion,  for  utterance  to  be  made  on  such  an 
occasion  by  one  from  outside  your  own  Bar,  in  this  company  of 
Mr.  Dale’s  distinguished  contemporaries  and  in  this  most  impressive 
assembly  of  his  immediate  associates.  But  when  the  urgent  sug¬ 
gestion  came  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  amiss — seeing  how  wide 
were  his  acquaintance  and  relations  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth — that  some  expression  be  made  from  beyond  your  own 
courts  and  county,  it  seemed  the  invitation  was  one  which  it  was 
an  honor  to  receive  and  a  high  privilege  to  accept.  To  a  large  body 
of  Pennsylvania  lawyers  from  beyond  Philadelphia  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  “the  rose  and  fair  expectancy’’  of  his  profession.  We  knew 
him  as  one  not  only  with  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law,  but  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the  details 
of  its  practice.  To  these  he  added  a  philosophic  concern  for  the 
questions  of  statesmanship  and  administrative  government,  which, 
under  our  institutions,  must  always  be  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
lawyer.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  speak  in  measured  language  when  I 
say  the  death  of  no  other  member  of  the  legal  profession  could  have 
created  such  a  profound  impression  throughout  the  entire  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Such  was  the  affection  and  regard  in  which  he  was  cherished 
that,  when  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  my  way  to  the  last  social  function 
he  ever  attended,  I  casually  met  a  very  eminent  member  of  the 
Bar,  to  whom  it  had  been  intimated  he  would  probably  be  selected 
as  the  next  President  of  the  State  Bar  Association — knowing  that 
I  would  shortly  join  Mr.  Dale — he  said  to  me:  “Carry  this  mes¬ 
sage  from  me  to  him  that  if  he  will  entertain  the  thought  of  this 
honor,  which  possibly  can  bring  no  honor  to  him,  neither  my  name 
nor  that  of  any  other  will  be  even  whispered  in  that  connection.” 
Of  course,  the  members  of  the  Bar  from  other  parts  of  the  State 
were  not  drawn  into  the  frequent  and  close  professional  association 
with  him  that  the  more  active  practitioners  in  Philadelphia  were 
privileged  to  enjoy;  but  his  activities  were  so  manifold  that  he  was 
widely  known  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  need  not  say  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  beloved.  It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  accompany  him  when 
he  attended  upon  and  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1901.  Of  the  large  concourse 
of  lawyers  there  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  many  then 
first  made  his  acquaintance ;  after  they  had  listened  to  his  memor¬ 
able  address  on  that  occasion  thev  felt  that  the  introduction  given 
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to  him  when  he  spoke  to  the  toast  of  “The  Philadelphia  Lawyer” 
at  the  largest  assemblage  of  judges,  jurists  and  lawyers  ever  gath¬ 
ered  at  a  banqueting  board,  was  not  misapplied.  He  was  surely  a 
“type  of  those  who  soar,  but  never  roam.”  To  one  who  had  been 
his  traveling  companion  to  the  North,  and  again  to  the  far  West, 
whether  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  or  in  the  shadows  of  the 
Great  Mountains,  he  seemed  always  to  be  the  reverent  student  of 
Nature  and  the  devout  worshiper  of  Nature’s  God.  If  I  were  to 
undertake  to  characterize  his  professional  character  in  a  single 
phrase  I  should  say  he  was  distinguished  most  of  all  for  intellectual 
honesty,  and  his  personal  character  in  all  its  relations  was  marked 
in  eminent  degree  by  what  Mr.  Burke  so  felicitously  called  “the 
chastity  of  honor.”  The  intimacy  of  the  most  sacred  personal  rela¬ 
tions  disclosed  him  at  his  best.  He  loved  children,  but  he  had  the 
grace  to  love  all  children.  His  manner  toward  women  and  toward 
his  own  and  other  men’s  children  was  characterized  by  the  most 
beautiful  sentiment  and  by  the  most  cordial  affection.  I  count  him, 
gentlemen,  not  altogether  unhappy  in  his  death — as  thrice  and  four¬ 
fold  blessed  were  they  who  died  “under  the  walls  of  lofty  Troy.” 
Though  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  he  had  gathered 
the  ripe  sheaf  of  professional  achievement.  He  was  wise  at  thirty; 
he  would  have  been  young  at  seventy.  For  ever  “July  was  in  his 
sunny  heart,  October  in  his  generous  hand.” 

Victor  Guillou,  bom  in  the  year  1838,  died  August  1, 
1903. 

The  following  tribute  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mitchell, 
taken  from  the  files  of  the  Legal  Intelligencer f  is  worthy  a 
place  in  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  in 
the  work  and  progress  of  which  Mr.  Guillou  was  so  deeply 
interested : 

Victor  Guillou  was  a  well-read  lawyer,  familiar  with  legal  prin¬ 
ciples,  remarkably  quick  of  apprehension,  and  of  sound  judgment. 
With  these  qualities,  supplemented  by  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  his  ready  wit,  and  the  special  charm  of  his  personality,  he 
had  all  the  elements  of  a  successful  advocate  had  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  that  branch  of  the  profession.  But  at  the  time  of  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Bar  and  for  twelve  years  afterwards  until  his  father’s 
death,  the  latter  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  very  active  court  practice, 
and  was  constantly  before  juries.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
care  of  the  office  business  naturally  fell  to  the  junior,  and  when 
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the  father  passed  away  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-one, 
the  habits  of  the  son  already  formed  were  not  easy  to  change.  It  is 
not  improbable  also  that  a  certain  diffidence  which  he  never  entirely 
overcame,  made  him  doubt  his  ability  to  rival  or  even  to  sustain  his 
father's  reputation  as  a  forensic  speak.  He  chose,  therefore,  to 
continue  to  devote  himself  to  office  practice,  the  management  of 
estates,  and  the  forum  of  the  Orphans’  Court.  To  the  public,  there¬ 
fore,  he  never  became  as  widely  known  as  other  and  lesser  men,  but 
the  Bar  knew  him  as  a  well-informed,  careful  and  systematic  lawyer 
of  high  character  and  administrative  capacity.  It  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him  in  this  respect  that  made  him  the  first  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  justices  for  the  succession  to  the  late  Col.  Greene 
as  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  position  to  which  he 
would  have  been  appointed  at  the  next  term  of  the  Court. 

But  it  was  as  a  wit  that  he  was  most  widely  known  and  will 
be  most  keenly  missed.  His  wit  was  all  his  own,  in  form  and  man¬ 
ner  and  occasion.  It  flashed  out  spontaneously  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  made  him  the  life  of  any  company  in  which  he  might 
chance  to  be.  And  it  had  this  rare  quality,  that  it  was  never  ill- 
tempered  nor  malicious.  To  him  might  well  be  applied  his  own 
pleasant  saying  about  the  late  David  W.  Sellers,  that  he  always 
dipped  his  brush  in  rose  color.  The  hardest  hit  from  either  was 
never  a  blow,  but  rather  a  tap  from  an  open  and  friendly  hand. 
Alike  in  this,  though  different  in  style  and  manner,  two  such  charm¬ 
ing  companions  have  not  been  known  in  our  day,  and  will  not  be 
again. 

Guillou  was  a  man  of  versatile  tastes  and  accomplishments.  He 
always  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Frenchman,  and  always  showed  the 
vivacity  of  his  Gallic  blood.  He  had  a  fine  artistic  sense,  which  he 
showed  in  his  choice  collection  of  engravings,  especially  those  of 
Xapoleon,  for  whom  he  had  the  national  admiration.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Amateur  Drawing  Room,  popularly  known  as  the 
Little  Theatre,  in  Seventeenth  Street,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  useful  members  of  the  Association,  as  he  expressed  it  himself, 
actor,  scene  painter,  carpenter,  machinist  and  bell-boy,  ready  at 
all  times  to  do  anything  for  the  cause.  He  was  a  skilled  mechanic, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  in  working  upon  his  lathe. 

Guillou  possessed  a  charming  personality  and  a  kindly  genial 
disposition,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  courtesy 
sprang  from  the  heart,  and  his  manners  had  the  stamp  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity.  The  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  feelings  were  known 
to  his  friends,  and  friends  he  made  wherever  he  went.  He  was 
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exceedingly  fond  of  children,  and  they  gathered  around  him  with 
the  sympathetic  intuition  of  childhood. 

His  family  on  his  father’s  side  were  French,  of  rank  and  wealth. 
His  grandparents  were  natives  of  San  Domingo,  and,  when  the 
slaves  rose  in  1791,  were  warned  by  a  faithful  nurse  in  time  to 
escape,  but  only  with  the  clothing  they  had  on  and  a  few  jewels 
hastily  gathered  before  flight.  After  many  hardships  they  came  to 
Philadelphia,  where  many  others  of  the  refugees  had  gathered. 
Mr.  Guillou,  still  a  young  man,  was  a  planter  with  no  profession, 
but,  being  well  educated  and  accomplished,  opened  a  school  for 
teaching  French  and  dancing.  The  latter  especially  became  very 
popular,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  fashionable  dancing 
academy  of  the  town. 

On  his  mother’s  side,  Victor  Guillou  was  of  Revolutionary 
descent,  being  the  great  grandson  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Searle,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  member  of  the  Navy  Board  and 
of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778. 

Henry  E.  Garsed,  born  December,  1841,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1903.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Law  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  through 
the  Civil  War.  He  made  a  specialty  of  commercial  and  real 
estate  law.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Union  League,  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Edwin  For¬ 
rest  Home,  and  treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Fund  for  the  Biddle 
Law  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Owing  to 
his  wide  knowledge  of  national  customs  he  was  always  called 
upon,  while  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  on  the 
membership  committee  of  the  Union  League,  to  arrange  the 
entertainment  of  foreign  guests.  Mr.  Garsed  was  a  quiet, 
genial  gentleman,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  bench 
and  Bar. 

William  Grew  was  born  at  Philadelphia  January  28, 
1843,  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  enlisted 
August  8,  1862,  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Collis  Zouaves;  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Manassas  Gap,  The  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania  Court  House, 
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Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg,  and  was  honorably  mustered 
out  of  service  May  29,  1865. 

He  read  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Joseph  W.  Thomas, 
Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  January  9, 
1869;  was  appointed  Assistant  City  Solicitor  under  General 
Charles  H.  T.  Collis,  under  whom  he  served  two  terms;  was 
appointed  Sheriff  Solicitor  to  Sheriff  Keim,  and  also  served 
in  that  capacity  under  Sheriffs  Rowan,  Ridgeway,  Connell, 
Clement,  Crow,  Hartman  and  Miles  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  June  10,  1904. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Lawyers’  Club,  Law  Academy, 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  Jerusalem  Lodge  F.  and 
A.  M. ;  Ashworth  Post  G.  A.  R. ;  Survivors’  Association, 
One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
Loyal  Legion. 

Mr.  Grew  was  a  most  capable,  painstaking  and  indus¬ 
trious  official.  His  congenial  nature  and  readiness  to  assist 
the  members  of  the  Bar,  as  to  the  practice  in  the  Sheriff’s 
office,  of  which  he  was  a  past  master,  was  keenly  appreci¬ 
ated.  made  him  a  popular  man,  and  his  position  will  be  hard 
to  fill.  In  his  death,  a  family  has  lost  a  devoted  father,  the 
community  an  honest  and  upright  citizen,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bar  has  lost  one  who  was  ever  true  to  its  traditions  and 
ethics. 

Charles  W.  Hillman,  born  December  7,  1852,  died 
August  13,  1903.  He  was  an  honest  and  upright  prac¬ 
titioner,  and  an  able  and  worthy  citizen. 

Charles  Hart,  died  December  7,  1903.  He  was  a 
native  of  New  Orleans  and  was  about  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Philadelphia  on  October 
11,  1856.  He  was  a  constant  student  of  the  law,  and  as  a 
consulting  attorney  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  showed  great 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  his  cases.  His  integrity  was  of 
the  highest  type. 
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Edward  W.  Kuhlemier,  born  July  24,  1859,  died 
February  6,  1904.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1882. 

Mr.  Kuhlemier  was  industrious  and  faithful  to  his 
clients,  and  a  successful  trial  lawyer.  He  was  an  expert  in 
the  value  of  real  estate,  to  which  branch  of  the  law  he  gave 
great  attention. 

John  Q.  Lane,  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  February  19, 
1831,  died  July  13,  1903.  Shortly  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  was  admitted  to  the  Zanesville  Bar,  where  he 
practiced  law  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Yates  to  recruit  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  was  mustered  into 
the  United  States  army  as  colonel.  The  regiment  was 
assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  participated  in 
many  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  war.  For  bravery 
Colonel  Lane  was  brevetted  brigadier  general.  He  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  Zanesville. 

In  1867  General  Lane  removed  with  his  family  to  this 
city,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and 
practiced  law  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness. 

Hon.  Henry  J.  McCarthy,  born  October  ix,  1845, 
died  July  21,  1903.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1866. 
In  1895  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hastings  one  of  the 
fudges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  held  that  office  till  the 
term  of  his  appointment  expired.  I11  1898  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Judges  of  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  3,  and  subse¬ 
quently  elected  for  a  full  term.  The  following  eloquent  and 
appropriate  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory  by  President 
Judge  Thomas  K.  Finletter  at  the  Bar  meeting  held  in 
October,  1903. 

We  do  not  desire  to  speak  of  him  as  a  member  of  our  profession 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  he  publicly  performed  his  judicial  duties 
in  this  court  and  in  the  higher  court.  Although  none  knew  better 


his  learning  and  capacity,  we  leave  all  these  matters  to  those  who 
saw  and  knew  them  in  their  public  discharge.  We  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  came  to  the  bar  a  fully  equipped  lawyer  in  all  the 
learning  and  knowledge  of  practice  which  could  be  obtained  from 
the  years  of  preparation. 

But  he  brought  more  than  this.  He  entered  the  profession 
with  a  lofty  idea  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities;  duties  to  his 
clients;  duties  to  his  professional  brethren;  duties  to  the  judiciary. 
In  none  of  these  was  he  found  wanting.  In  all  of  them  he  was 
a  faithful  lawyer  and  courteous  gentleman.  No  client  ever  com¬ 
plained  of  him.  No  brother  of  the  Bar  had  cause  of  complaint. 
No  Judge  ever  rebuked  him. 

When  he  became  Judge  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had  been  a 
lawyer,  and  he  remembered  the  vicissitudes  and  anxieties  which 
beset  the  young  practitioner.  And,  therefore,  it  was  that  he  lent 
a  patient  ear,  and  gave  all  the  aid  he  possibly  could  to  those  who 
needed  his  advice  and  assistance. 

Some  one  has  said,  “Fierce  is  the  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne.” 
We  cannot  conceive,  however,  a  more  trying  and  testing  public 
duty  than  that  which  presents  itself  to  every  Judge  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  life,  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizen  may  depend  upon  a 
hasty  or  careless  word.  Before  him  come  the  worst  of  passions, 
domestic  woes  and  evils,  revenge,  perjury,  avarice,  self  interest,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  fiercest  lust  and  race  for  wealth.  To  evolve  from 
all  this  the  truth,  to  punish  the  evildoer  and  to  protect  the  innocent 
and  prevent  the  spoliation  of  property,  adds  to  his  anxieties  and 
responsibility.  His  every  official  act  is  exhibited  to  the  public,  and 
one-half  of  all  suitors  and  witnesses  place  upon  him  the  cause  of 
their  defeat. 

How  heavily  this  may  weigh  upon  the  spirits  of  a  just  Judge 
none  but  a  Judge  can  know.  Such  duties  should  not  be  lightly  or 
inconsiderately  assumed.  The  grave  responsibilities  should  be  fully 
considered  by  those  who  would  be  Judges,  and  by  the  people  who 
make  Judges. 

It  would  seem  to  be,  from  these  causes,  almost  impossible  that 
after  ten  years’  service  a  Judge  could  be  re-elected.  There  are  two 
things  which  protect  a  Judge,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  relieve  his 
anxieties;  one  depends  upon  himself,  the  other  upon  the  people. 

The  first  is  to  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  without  regard  to 
consequences. 

The  second  is  a  discerning  and  appreciating  community,  which 
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sees  and  honors  a  Judge’s  honest  efforts  to  perform  his  duties 
faithfully. 

Such  a  Judge,  in  such  a  community,  will  perform  all  his  duties 
faithfully,  without  restraint  of  any  kind,  and  the  people  will  profit 
thereby  and  feel  secure  in  his  administration  of  the  law,  in  which 
only  the  public  are  interested. 

As  the  courts  in  this  and  in  several  other  judicial  districts 
are  constituted,  something  else  is  needed  for  the  orderly  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law. 

There  should  be  in  each  Court  the  utmost  harmony,  trust  and 
confidence,  and  an  eager  desire  to  protect  the  reputation  of  the 
Court  and  its  members,  and  to  assist  each  other.  Above  all,  a  united 
effort  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Court,  for  justice  inconsider¬ 
ately  delayed  is  justice  denied.  Better  for  the  suitor  is  defeat  than 
the  canker  of  the  law’s  delay. 

We  have  mentioned  these  things  because  Judge  McCarthy 
brought  to  this  Court  all  of  them,  and,  in  addition,  brought  an  untir¬ 
ing  industry  and  a  genial,  frank  nature,  which  made  our  joint  duties 
a  pleasure. 

But  Judge  McCarthy  was  more  than  all  this.  He  was  for  many 
years  our  personal  friend.  He  brought  to  us  esteem  and  affection, 
all  of  which  was  fully  reciprocated. 

These  attributes  will  not  bear  cold,  elaborate,  methodical  eulogy 
which  analyzes  the  quality,  the  character  and  manner  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  public  services,  and  is  a  tribute  of  the  mind  and  some¬ 
times  nothing  more.  The  tribute  of  the  heart  is  simpler.  It  can 
only  say:  “He  was  a  loving  friend,  faithful  and  just.” 

Samuel  C.  Perkins,  was  born  November  14,  1828, 
died  July  14,  1903.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1848,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1851. 

In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  First  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Artillery,  Home  Guard.  In  March,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  first  sergeant,  in  which  position  he  served  until 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  made  first  lieuten¬ 
ant.  His  company,  which  was  Captain  Landis’  Light  Bat¬ 
tery,  was  called  out  for  the  emergency  in  September,  1862, 
and  on  June  24,  1863,  it  was  again  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  for  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Perkins  became  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
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early  in  1863,  and  served  as  a  director  from  1869  to  1876. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1879  and  1880,  and  from  1885  to  1889. 
He  was  vice-president  from  1880  to  1883  and  from  1890  to 
1894.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  Common  Council  from  the 
Seventh  ward  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  served  one  term. 

He  took  great  interest  in  public  life  and  held  various 
offices  of  trust  and  honor.  He  was  named  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
on  April  17,  1872,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  board. 

As  president  of  the  Public  Building  Commission,  Mr. 
Perkins  was  best  known  in  Philadelphia.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  was  the  head  of  that  body,  and  was  conversant  with 
all  the  details  of  the  construction  of  City  Hall.  In  1893 
Senator  Penrose  introduced  a  bill  into  the  State  Legislature 
to  abolish  the  Public  Building  Commission,  and,  after  a  most 
vigorous  contest,  it  passed  both  houses  by  a  slight  majority 
and  was  signed  by  Governor  Pattison.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  act  unconstitutional  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3,  and  the 
commission  resumed  the  construction  of  City  Hall  and 
retained  it  until  1901,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Perkins  was  connected  with  the 
commission  it  had  spent  $24,110,594.34  and  part  of  $399,- 
651.25,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  it  for  1901. 

Mr.  Perkins  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  when  quite  young.  From  May,  1856,  until  May, 
1870,  he  was  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  elder  of  that  church  from  March  21, 
1870.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication 
Committee  from  September  20,  1858,  until  June  30,  1870. 
In  May,  1870,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  and  in  June  was  elected  president  of 
the  trustees  of  that  body.  In  1871  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  May, 
1873,  he  was  elected  a  manager  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union. 
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Samuel  W.  Reeves,  born  October  i,  1839,  died  May 
1,  1904. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  well  known  to  the  Bar  as  a  cultured  and 
able  lawyer,  especially  in  the  difficult  questions  of  convey¬ 
ancing. 

He  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  E.  Spencer  Miller,  Esq., 
who,  as  professor  of  the  law  of  real  estate  and  equity,  gained 
distinction. 

The  reputation  of  the  preceptor  brought  a  large  convey¬ 
ancing  practice  to  his  office,  and  Mr.  Reeves  fitted  himself 
by  diligent  study  to  assume  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
an  active  junior. 

The  titles  passed  by  Mr.  Reeves  were  great  in  number 
and  enormous  in  value. 

A  word  of  remembrance  is  well  fitting  in  his  case.  He 
is  honored  for  his  culture  in  the  law,  and  a  fond  memory  will 
preserve  the  thought  of  a  rare  happiness  of  manner,  of  an 
unostentatious  courtesy,  of  a  patience  that  never  failed. 
Faithful  in  everything,  in  business  and  in  friendships,  this- 
is  the  encomium  uttered  tenderly  by  those  who  felt  his  kindly 
presence. 

Mr.  Reeves  prepared  for  college  at  the  West  Jersey 
Academy  at  Bridgeton,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1865.  At  college  he  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  Literary 
Society. 

He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
as  already  stated,  with  E.  Spencer  Miller,  Esq.  On  Mr. 
Miller’s  death,  in  1879,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J. 
Howard  Gendell,  Esq. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Tabernacle  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  for  that 
church  and  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school. 

Nathan  H.  Sharpless,  born  in  1834,  died  July  8, 
I9°3- 

Mr.  Sharpless  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  in 
1855,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  had  offices  at  218  West 
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Washington  Square.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  of  being  a  man  learned  in  the 
law.  By  his  friends  he  was  characterized  as  a  man  of  “old- 
fashioned  principles,”  and  on  this  basis  he  did  his  law  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Sharpless  was  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished 
Quaker  family  of  Sharpless. 

Lewis  Stover,  born  October  13,  1824,  died  April 
27,  1904.  Mr.  Stover  was  born  in  Nockamixon,  Bucks 
county.  In  1850  he  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in 
the  offices  of  Peter  McCall  in  this  city,  supplementing  his 
studies  with  a  course  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1855.  He  at  once  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  professsion. 
In  his  earlier  career  he  was  prominent  in  the  branch  of  the 
law  connected  with  contracting,  and  the  various  branches  of 
building-law,  in  which  he  was  an  expert.  Later  his  prac¬ 
tice  was  largely  confined  to  the  Orphans’  Court  and  to 
estate  law,  in  -which  his  services  were  in  constant  demand, 
and  he  enjoyed  a  large  and  influential  clientage,  his 
counsel  being  recognized  as  of  great  value,  as  the  result  of  his 
long  experience  and  his  broad  mental  grasp  of  the  finer  legal 
points.  Mr.  Stover  had  in  every  sense  the  highest  regard 
and  esteem  of  his  associates  at  the  Bar,  as  well  as  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  business  public,  and  was  recognized  as  an  able 
and  distinguished  member  of  his  profession. 

Thomas  H.  Wheeler,  died  July  27,  1903.  He  was 
a  prominent  colored  lawyer.  He  was  born  in  this  city. 
After  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  figured  in  a 
number  of  Congressional  contests  in  the  South,  and  for  a 
time  was  editor  of  the  Sea  Island  News,  the  only  political 
organ  of  his  party  at  that  time  in  South  Carolina. 

Louis  C.  Vanuxen,  bom  in  1858,  died  December  21, 
1903.  Admitted  to  the  bar  March  2,  1896.  He  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Princeton  College. 
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2d.  Lancaster. 

B.  Frank  Eshelman,  died  December  17,  1903. 
Colonel  Eshelman  had  been  quite  an  active  member  of  the 
Association,  serving  on  the  executive  committee,  and  was 
one  of  the  after-dinner  speakers  at  the  meeting  held  at  Cres- 
son.  He  was  gifted  with  oratorical  power,  and  was  specially 
successful  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  winning 
personality,  and  highly  thought  of  by  his  brethren  at  the  bar. 

Jacob  Steinmetz  was  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  Bar. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  personality,  forceful  before  a  jury, 
and  had  acquired  a  recognized  position  as  a  man  of  recog¬ 
nized  strength  and  ability  at  the  Bar. 

3d.  Northampton. 

4th.  Tioga. 

Jefferson  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  native  of 
Wellsboro.  He  was  born  July  24,  1838.  His  father, 
William  Harrison,  came  from  New  Jersey  in  1833.  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  educated  in  the  Wellsboro  Academy.  He  became 
a  surveyor,  and  in  1857  he  went  to  northern  Minnesota 
to  survey  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  It  was  while 
camping  in  the  wilderness  and  convalescent  from  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  that  both  his  feet  were  frozen  during  one  of 
the  most  severe  winters  known  in  that  region,  and  the  ampu¬ 
tation  of  both  feet  was  necessary.  He  returned  home  and  in 
1862  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  Sherwood,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1864. 
He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Bar. 
He  was  careful  and  painstaking  in  all  details,  and  his  opinion 
was  considered  conclusive  by  his  colleagues  in  some  branches 
of  the  law,  particularly  the  practice  in  the  Orphans’  Court. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  pronounced  in  his  opinions ;  he  was 
extremely  modest  and  reticent,  and  he  was  not  one  to  seek 
new  acquaintances.  His  integrity  was  unquestioned  and  he 
had  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  clients  in  all  business  trans¬ 
actions. 
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5th.  Allegheny. 

Aris  Franklin  Byrnes,  born  in  Pittsburg,  November 
1 8,  1854;  received  a  common  and  high  school  education;  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  October  24,  1879,  and  died  April  18, 
1904. 

Wesley  Irwin  Craig,  born  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  in 
1851 ;  received  a  common  school  education  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  June  30,  1883,  and  died  December  4,  1903. 

Edwin  Graham  Ferguson,  born  August  15,  1864; 
educated  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania;  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  June  30,  1888,  and  died 
June  15,  1903. 

George  Elphinstone,  born  February  5,  1852;  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1875  ;  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Bar  of  Allegheny  County  October  13,  1877,  and 
died  June  13,  1903. 

Cicero  Hasbrouck,  born  August  10,  1818,  in  Orange 
county,  New  York;  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  Bar  May  10,  1845;  died  December  14,  1903. 

John  Sioussa  Lambie,  born  in  Pittsburg  November  1, 
1843 1  received  a  common  school  education,  graduating  from 
the  Pittsburg  Central  High  School.  After  serving  through 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  county  September  17,  1865,  and  died  December  7, 

I9°3- 

Robert  Culbert  Rankin,  born  September,  1856; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  1878; 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Allegheny  county  October  21,  1882, 
and  died  May  28,  1903. 

Clarence  Elmore  Wallace,  born  September  1,  1873  ; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan ;  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  June  14,  1900,  and  died  April 
19*  I9°4- 
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6th.  Erie. 

7th.  Bucks. 

B.  F.  Gilkeson,  born  August  23,  1842,  in  Bristol, 
Bucks  county,  died  August  13,  1903.  His  father  was 
Andrew  W.  Gilkeson,  a  member  of  the  Bucks  county  Bar, 
and  his  mother  was  a  Miss  Kinsey.  His  paternal  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  State.  Andrew  W. 
Gilkeson  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  though  most  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Bucks.  He  was  a  practicing  attorney, 
with  an  office  at  Bristol,  and  was  elected  Prothonotary  of  the 
county. 

His  son,  B.  Frank,  was  educated  in  graded  schools  and 
at  Hartsville  Academy.  He  studied  law  with  Anthony 
Swain,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1864. 

As  an  attorney-at-law,  Mr.  Gilkeson  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  able  members  of  the  Bucks  county  Bar,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  He  was 
equally  at  home  in  practice  in  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Quar¬ 
ter  Sessions,  Orphans’  Court,  Common  Pleas  or  Equity 
Courts,  qualifications  rarely  combined  in  one  lawyer.  He 
was  widely  read  in  legal  literature  and  his  mental  grasp  of  a 
law  point  was  keen  and  almost  always  certain.  He  had  a 
fine  legal  mind,  well-balanced  and  sensitively  adjusted  to  nice 
distinctions.  His  practice  was  large  and  lucrative,  even 
though  it  was  trenched  upon  by  the  demands  of  politics  and 
official  duties. 

His  name  is  connected  as  counsel  with  many  of  the  most 
important  cases  on  the  dockets  of  the  Bucks  county  courts 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  As  an  advocate  he  had  for 
several  years  no  superiors  and  few  equals  at  the  Bar.  His 
speeches  to  a  jury  were  as  a  rule  models  of  invective,  logic 
and  strong  argument.  The  same  pluck  and  tenacity  which 
he  displayed  in  politics  he  manifested  in  his  law  business. 
He  fought  every  case  entrusted  to  his  care  until  there  was 
nothing  more  to  fight  for.  If  he  lost  a  case,  his  clients  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  defended  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  no  other  attorney  could  have  taken  it  up  with  the 
hope  of  securing  any  other  result. 

Personally  and  socially  Mr.  Gilkeson  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  at  the  Bar.  A  man  of  fine  intellectual  attainments, 
widely  acquainted  with  prominent  men,  he  was  a  most 
delightful  conversationalist.  In  a  crowd  of  congenial  spirits 
he  was  good  company.  In  the  ethics  of  his  profession  he 
was  probity  itself.  No  breath  of  dishonor  ever  attached  to 
any  of  his  business  acts.  He  had  the  gift  of  eloquence  that 
swayed  jury  or  audience.  As  an  after-dinner  speaker  he  was 
very  enjoyable. 

Aside  from  his  professional  duties  Mr.  Gilkeson  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  holding  important  offices 
both  State  and  Federal.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  where 
he  had  supervision  over  the  accounts  of  seven  divisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  including  those  of  army  paymasters, 
army  pensions,  back  pay  and  bounty,  Indian,  miscellaneous, 
quartermasters,  and  navy.  He  made  an  efficient  officer  and 
frequently  came  in  collision  with  the  heads  of  executive 
departments  because  of  his  strict  construction  of  appropria¬ 
tion  acts.  He  resigned  on  the  inauguration  of  Cleveland  in 
1893.  but  did  not  retire  from  office  until  the  Democratic 
administration  had  been  in  power  for  about  three  months. 
In  1891  Mr.  Gilkeson  was  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Judge  Schofield,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  the  earnest  sup¬ 
port  of  Senator  Quay,  but  the  place  was  given  to  an  Indi¬ 
ana  man. 

In  August,  1893,  Mr.  Gilkeson  was  elected  Republican 
State  chairman.  He  conducted  the  campaign  that  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Governor  Hastings  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  a  candidate  in  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Hastings 
appointed  him  Commissioner  of  Banking,  and  this  he 
retained  until  January,  1899,  when  he  resigned. 
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8th.  Northumberland, 
gth.  Cumberland. 

Joseph  Banks  Ralston,  born  thirty-three  years  ago — 
frail  of  constitution — by  an  indomitable  will,  good  habits  and 
careful  training  he  overcame  the  physical  frailties  of  youth, 
and  in  his  early  manhood  became  recognized  among  his  asso¬ 
ciates  as  an  athlete  and  student.  As  a  leader  in  manly  sports' 
teacher  or  as  a  disciplinarian  of  the  student  body  at  the 
Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle,  his  worth  was  recognized 
and  admitted. 

By  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  prepared  himself  for 
admission  to  the  Bar,  and  after  passing  a  highly  creditable 
examination  by  the  examining  board  was  duly  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  several  Courts  of  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  ninth  day  of  October,  1900. 

His  integrity,  earnestness,  and  modest  bearing  won  for 
him  at  once  the  respect  and  good-will  of  his  associates ;  and 
just  when  he  was  about  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  earnest 
endeavor  in  life,  death  ended  a  promising  future. 

Joseph  G.  Vale,  born  June  27,  1837,  admitted  January 
10,  1871,  died  August  31,  1902.  A  native  of  the  county  of 
York,  Pa.,  he  was  reared  in  the  doctrines,  creed  and  observ¬ 
ances  of  that  religious  body  known  as  the  Society  of  Friends. 
After  a  varied  and  useful  life  as  it  drew  toward  its  close,  he 
returned  to  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  died  within  its 
folds.  His  active  life  was  spent  mainly  in  this  county  in  the 
professions  of  teaching,  literature  and  the  law,  in  all 
of  which  he  exhibited  marked  ability  and  proficiency;  joined 
with  the  precepts  of  his  early  years  of  kindness,  gentleness 
and  courtesy  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Although  by  training  and  education  he  was  a  non-com¬ 
batant,  yet  the  military  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
country,  in  the  trying  times  of  the  Civil  War,  were  equal  to 
those  of  any  of  his  associates  of  the  Bar,  and  are  in  part 
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detailed  in  his  work  “Minty  and  the  Cavalry,”  which  he 
wrote  and  published,  and  in  “Michigan  in  the  War,”  which 
he  helped  to  edit,  the  former  being  a  fair  example  of  his 
literary  ability. 

Again,  when  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared,  although 
advanced  in  years,  disabled  and  suffering  from  serious 
wounds  and  injuries  received  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
he  was  among  the  foremost  in  organizing  the  military  forces 
of  his  native  State  for  services  in  the  field,  and  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  that  line  of  duty. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  various  military  commissions, 
and  acted  in  a  civil  capacity  on  important  occasions,  all  of 
which  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  town,  county  and  State, 
discharging  the  various  duties  with  promptness,  care  and 
credit  to  himself  and  his  friends. 

In  general  it  may  be  truthfully  affirmed  that  in  whatever 
station  of  life  he  was  called  upon  to  act  he  never  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  manhood  and  ability  required 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  involved. 

ioth.  Westmoreland, 
nth.  Luzerne. 

Robert  Charles  Shoemaker  was  born  April  4,  1836, 
in  the  handsome  old  residence  on  Wyoming  Avenue,  Forty 
Fort,  Pa.,  which  his  father  built  in  1820.  There  he  lived 
until  his  sudden  death  February  16,  1902.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Denison  Shoemaker  (A.B.,  Yale  1824) 
one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  Luzerne  county  in  1830, 
grandson  of  Elijah  Shoemaker,  who  was  born  at  Forty  Fort 
on  May  20,  1778,  a  prominent  citizen  and  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col.  Nathan 
Denison,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  patriot  forces 
at  Wyoming,  July  3,  1778,  and  great  grandson  of  Lieutenant 
Elijah  Shoemaker,  who  was  murdered  by  Windecker  after 
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the  battle  on  that  fearful  day.  Hon.  Charles  Denison  Shoe¬ 
maker  married  Mrs.  Stella  Mercer  Sprigg,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Mercer,  and  granddaughter  of  Col.  James  Mercer, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  1777-1783.  Thus,  Robert  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker  descended  from  three  or  four  prominent  patriots  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  a  representative  of  the 
oldest  and  foremost  families  of  the  Wyoming  section,  whose 
record  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  England  colonies  was  as 
distinguished  as  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  Wyoming  Seminary, 
1854-5,  which  institution  so  many  eminent  men  in  north¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  call  their  “alma  mater.”  He  entered 
Yale  College  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1855,  with  the 
Hon.  Stanley  Woodward,  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  many  other 
eminent  men.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Luzerne  Presbyterian 
Institute  at  Wyoming  (then  called  Troy),  Luzerne  county, 
1856.  For  three  years  after  that  he  read  law  with  Andrew 
Todd  McClintock,  LL.D.,  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne  county  April  4,  1859.  Living  in  a 
rural  neighborhood,  he  was  like  an  English  country  squire, 
and  his  advice  was  sought  by  his  humbler  acquaintances  on 
every  sort  of  subject.  Many  a  poor  neighbor  received  legal 
advice  or  had  his  will  drawn  free  of  charge.  Like  the  vil¬ 
lage  preacher,  extremely  modest  and  “more  skilled  to  raise 
the  wretched  than  to  rise,”  he  never  sought  or  received  any 
public  office  or  appointment. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  member  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Wilkesbarre,  with  which  he  connected  him¬ 
self  in  early  life.  In  1873,  ^ie  united  with  others  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  present  Memorial  Church,  having  taught  for  years  in 
the  mission  school  there.  He  was  received  into  membership 
there  by  letter  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  February 
24,  1874,  and  was  elected  trustee  of  the  new  church.  He 
was  ordained  an  elder  of  the  church  December  18,  1887. 
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1 2th.  Dauphin. 

Meade  D.  Detwiler  died  June  18,  1904.  He  was  a 
native  of  Middletown,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
born  October  15,  1863.  His  parents  moved  to  Harrisburg 
while  he  was  young,  and  he  was  educated  there  and  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  where  he  graduated  in  1884, 
with  the  honors  of  his  class. 

He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and 
soon  built  up  a  large  practice.  In  1902  he  was  elected  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  of  Dauphin  County. 

He  was  fond  of  congenial  company,  and  was  a  member 
of  various  secret  and  fraternal  organizations  in  whose  work 
he  took  a  prominent  part.  His  election  as  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  in 
1895  closed  the  last  fissure  of  the  gap  of  dissension  in  that 
organization,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  reuniting 
the  faction  in  the  organization.  By  his  actions  he  became 
the  most  popular  Elk  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Detwiler  was  also  a  lover  of  home,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Detwiler  have  long  been  noted  for  their  generous  hospitality. 

13th.  Green. 

14th.  Fayette. 

W.  H.  Playford,  died  September  24,  1903. 

15th.  Chester. 

Francis  C.  Hooton,  died  January  11,  1904.  He  was 
sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  read  law  with  Hon.  John 
Hickman,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  October  30,  1857. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Chester  county, 
and  served  his  term  with  ability.  He  was  an  active  Republi¬ 
can.  having  been  in  the  year  1879  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  a  man  of 
versatile  attainments  and  of  unyielding  integrity.  With 
the  exception  of  the  nine  months  that  he  served  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  his  final  illness. 
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James  H.  Bull,  died  in  West  Chester  on  May  4,  1904. 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Chester  county  Bar.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Cumberland  county  on  November 
11,  1839,  and  to  the  Bar  of  Chester  county  on  September  15, 
1840.  He  was  born  in  Warwick  township,  Chester  county, 
a  son  of  Rev.  Levi  Bull,  a  prominent  Episcopalian  clergyman. 
On  November  2,  1875,  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
his  native  county,  and  performed  his  duties  with  ability.  He 
continued  to  practice  his  profession  until  within  a  few  years 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  highly  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Bull  the  Bar  of 
Chester  county  has  lost  its  oldest  and  one  of  its  most  upright 
members. 

1 6th.  Somerset. 

17th.  Union  and  Snyder. 

John  F.  Duncan,  born  November  26,  1853,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1904.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  May  19,  1878.  He 
was  District  Attorney  of  his  county  for  several  terms.  He 
was  a  prominent  man  of  affairs,  and  much  respected  in  his 
community. 

18th.  Clarion. 

19th.  York. 

George  B.  Cole  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York 
seventy-nine  years  ago.  After  reaching  years  of  maturity 
he  taught  school  for  a  period  in  Cumberland  Coilnty,  and 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Harrisburg,  where  he 
remained  until  1873.  While  in  Harrisburg  he  filled  the 
unexpired  term  of  William  Hayes,  the  fourth  Mayor  of  that 
city,  who  died  while  in  office.  After  taking  up  his  residence 
in  York,  he  practiced  law  there  for  a  period  of  about  twenty- 
five  years,  when,  owing  to  physical  disability,  he  was  com- 
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pelled  to  desist.  Mr.  Cole  was  a  hard  worker,  and  always 
active  in  the  interests  of  his  clients.  He  died  February  , 
1904. 

Hon.  Eli  Z.  Strine,  whose  death  occurred  August  31, 
1903,  was  a  well  known  practitioner  at  the  York  County  Bar, 
to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1873.  He  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1886,  and  again  in  1902.  In  the  military  service  of  the  State 
he  figured  prominently,  his  connection  therewith  covering  a 
period  from  July  12,  1866,  when  he  was  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Ziegler  Guards,  to  July  12,  1893, 
when  he  resigned  as  Captain  of  Company  A  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  and  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  roll  of  honor  by  order  of  the  Governor.  Captain 
Strine  was  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  a  useful  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  was  marked  by  uni¬ 
form  courtesy  to  the  Court  and  to  the  members  of  the  Bar, 
and  by  active  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  clients. 

20th.  Huntingdon,  Mifflin  and  Bedford. 

Hon.  John  M.  Bailey,  born  July  1,  1839,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1903.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1862.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1873-4, 
and  served  on  the  committee  on  revenue,  taxation  and 
finance.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Twentieth  Judicial 
District  in  1895.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  painstaking 
Judge.  He  took  quite  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  State 
Bar  Association. 

2 1  st.  Schuylkill. 

Cyrus  Long  Pershing  was  born  at  Youngstown, 
Westmoreland  county,  February  3,  1825,  and  died  in  Potts- 
ville,  June  29,  1903.  The  family  is  of  Huguenot  origin, 
the  Judge's  great  grandfather  having  emigrated  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Alsace,  then  a  part  of  France,  in  1749.  When 
thirteen  vears  old  Cvrus  Pershino-  became  a  clerk  in  a  store 
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at  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  1841  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege,  Canonsburg,  June  14,  1848.  Subsequently  he  taught 
a  classical  school  at  Johnstown  with  marked  success.  In 
1849  he  entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Judge  Jere¬ 
miah  Black,  of  Somerset,  and  upon  his  admission  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1850,  he  opened  an  office  at  Johnstown,  in  Cambria 
county,  and  immediately  entered  into  a  large  practice.  He 
took  an  active  and  leading  interest  in  Democratic  party 
politics,  and  in  1856,  and  again  in  1858,  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1861,  and  continuously  served  in  that  body  until  1866. 
The  latter  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Union  Con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia.  In  1868  he  was  a  presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1869  he  was  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I11  1872 
he  was  elected  President  Judge  of  Schuylkill  county,  to 
which  he  went  as  an  entire  stranger  and  was  re-elected  in 
1882  and  in  1892.  Owing  to  failing  health  he  resigned  in 
1897,  having  presided  in  the  district  with  great  acceptance  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  years.  In  1875  Judge  Pershing 
was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  very  near  reached  an  election. 

During  Judge  Pershing’s  first  term  as  President  Judge 
from  1875  t°  1879  the  infamous  criminal  organization 
known  as  the  Mollie  Maguires  was  completely  broken  up 
and  crushed,  largely  through  the  energetic  and  fearless 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  by  Judge  Pershing.  At 
the  risk  of  his  life  he  administered  the  law  with  absolute 
impartiality  and  courage,  and  the  debt  which  the  honest  and 
terrorized  citizens  of  Schuylkill  county  owed  him  was  never 
forgotten  by  them  in  his  lifetime. 

Judge  Pershing  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions 
and  from  early  life  was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Few  public  men  in  Pennsylvania  have  made  a 
purer  or  more  lasting  record  upon  the  pages  of  her  history 
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than  Judge  Pershing.  His  retirement  from  the  bench  was  a 
severe  loss  to  the  entire  commonwealth,  but  no  one  has  laid 
aside  the  judicial  ermine  with  more  respect  from  the  Bar  and 
people. 

22(1.  Wayne. 

23d.  Berks. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Hagenman,  formerly  President  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Twenty-third  (Berks) 
Judicial  District,  died  in  Reading,  March  26,  1904,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Of  German  parentage,  he  was 
born  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  February  6,  1820,  removing  tq 
Reading  in  1836.  He  worked  for  a  time  at  the  former  place 
at  the  trade  of  a  nailer,  his  father’s  occupation,  but  being  dis¬ 
qualified  by  reason  of  an  accident  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  his  right  arm  from  earning  a  living  by  manual  labor,  he 
became  employed  in  teaching  school  in  Reading,  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  himself  an  elementary  education.  He  studied 
law  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Filbert,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  Berks  county  Bar  on  April  7,  1842.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  tenacity  of  purpose  and  of  correct  personal  habits, 
he  soon  acquired  a  self-sustaining  practice.  By  diligence  in 
business,  punctuality  in  his  professional  engagements  and 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  clients  he  secured  a  lucrative 
practice.  During  his  long  career  as  a  lawyer  few  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  were  so  widely  known  to  the  people  of  the  county 
at  large,  or  so  thoroughly  understood  their  business  and 
social  characteristics.  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  he 
labored  zealously  in  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the 
capacity  of  controller  of  the  Reading  school  board,  and  was 
for  several  terms  president  of  that  body.  With  a  number 
of  his  associates  in  the  legal  profession  he  was  intrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  County  Law  Library  in  1859,  and 
the  procurement  of  the  legislation  of  the  following  year, 
under  which  a  share  of  the  public  fines  and  forfeitures  was 
appropriated  to  its  support. 
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In  1850  he  was  chosen  District  Attorney  of  the  county, 
being  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  after  it  had  been  made 
by  law  elective.  When  the  office  of  Additional  Law  Judge 
of  the  several  courts  of  the  district  was  established  in  1869, 
he  was  in  the  fall  of  that  year  nominated  and  elected  to  that 
position  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  first  Monday  of 
December  ensuing.  For  a  period  of  five  years  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  that  capacity  with  the  Hon.  Warren  J.  Woodward, 
and  upon  the  election  of  that  distinguished  jurist  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874  was 
commissioned  as  his  successor  as  President  Judge  in  January, 
1875.  He  was  elected  President  Judge  in  1879,  and  served 
as  such  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  January,  1890. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  connection  with  his  son,  George  F.  Hagenman, 
in  which  he  continued  so  long  as  he  was  physically  capable 
of  professional  work.  The  latter  is  his  only  descendant. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Berks  County  Bar 
Association,  held  March  30,  1904,  resolutions  were  adopted 
expressing  the  following  sentiments  with  reference  to  his  life 
and  character : 

As  a  lawyer  Judge  Hagenman  was  pre-eminent  for  his  ability  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  a  case,  to  comprehend  their  relative  importance 
and  present  them  to  a  jury  with  peculiar  and  persuasive  force.  In 
his  judicial  character  his  views  of  the  law  were  dominated  by  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  his  mind — native  strong  common  sense 
and  good  practical  judgment.  Personally  Judge  Hagenman  was  a 
man  of  kindly  nature  and  of  unassuming  manners.  He  was  stead¬ 
fast  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  friends,  and  acute  in  the 
estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  his  fellowmen  in  general.  His 
domestic  relations  were  model,  and  in  his  unostentatious  way  he 
thoroughly  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  good  citizenship.  His 
death  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four  removes  from  public  life  a 
man  of  notable  career,  and  from  society  a  venerable  figure. 

24th.  Blair. 

25th.  Clinton,  Cameron  and  Elk. 

26th.  Columbia  and  Montour. 
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27th.  Washington. 

28th.  Venango. 

29th.  Lycoming. 

30th.  Crawford. 

31st.  Lehigh. 

32d.  Delaware. 

33d.  Armstrong. 

34th.  Susquehanna. 

Hon.  Joseph  Brewster  McCollum,  C.  J.,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  born  September  28,  1832,  and  died  October  3, 

I9°3- 

Judge  McCollum’s  long  life  was  altogether  devoted  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  jurisprudence.  He  was  never  con¬ 
nected  with  any  corporation  or  business  outside  of  the  legal 
profession,  save  for  a  brief  journalistic  career,  and,  prior  to 
his  election,  in  1878,  as  President  Judge  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
district,  he  had  never  held  any  public  office.  His  early  edu¬ 
cation  was  received  in  the  district  schools,  which  he  attended 
at  odd  times  when  he  could  be  spared  from  work  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  After  that  he 
spent  three  years  at  Franklin  Academy.  He  entered  the  law 
school  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  one  year  in 
active  study.  Leaving  this  institution,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  R.  B.  Little.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  county  in  August,  1855.  From  August,  1856,  to 
January,  1858,  he  conducted  as  editor  and  publisher  the 
Montrose  Democrat.  After  that  he  commenced  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  So  marked  was  his  success 
at  the  Bar  that  he  speedily  rose  to  a  position  of  eminence  in 
his  community.  After  a  long  career  in  the  courts  he  was 
elected  President  Judge  of  the  Thirty-fourth  district  in  the 
year  1878. 

Judge  McCollum  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  twenty-one-year  term  in  1888,  Judge  James  T.  Mitchell,  of 
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Philadelphia,  being  elected  at  the  same  time,  each  voter  vot¬ 
ing  for  one  only  under  the  constitutional  section  providing 
for  minority  representation  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Mitchell  was  the  Republican  candidate  and 
Judge  McCollum  the  Democratic  candidate.  As  the  commis¬ 
sions  issued  to  both  of  them  would  expire  at  the  same  time — 
in  January,  1 9 1 o— -they  drew  lots  for  priority  of  rank,  and 
Judge  McCollum  secured  the  prize. 

As  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judge  McCollum 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  his  associates  upon  the  bench, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  retiring  disposition,  largely  due  to 
ill  health,  greatly  valued  his  sound  judgment,  conscientious 
and  wise  view  of  the  intricate  questions  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Court. 


35th.  Mercer. 

36th.  Beaver. 

37th.  Warren  and  Forest. 

38th.  Montgomery. 

Edward  F.  Kane,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  county  Bar,  died  at  his  home  in  Norristown,  after 
a  brief  illness,  on  December  14,  1903.  He  was  born  at 
Norristown  on  September  17,  1863.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  but  a  boy.  At  an  early  age  he  left  school  and 
obtained  employment  as  an  office  boy  in  a  Philadelphia  fac¬ 
tory.  His  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  study.  He  studied 
law  with  the  late  Charles  Hunsicker,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  March,  1890.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Montgomery  county,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  He  served  six  years  as  coun¬ 
cilman  from  the  Fifth  ward  of  the  borough  of  Norristown. 
In  October,  1892,  he  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney, 
but  was  defeated.  For  two  years  he  was  secretary  and  clerk 
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for  the  County  Poor  Directors.  While  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  committee  he  conceived  and  arranged 
the  memorable  joint  debate  at  Norristown  between  Hastings 
and  Singerly  during  their  gubernatorial  campaign.  He  was 
counsel  for  Hon.  Charles  L.  Baker  in  the  noted  Baker-Tag- 
gart  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Harrisburg,  1893.  He  was  of  counsel  for  the  defence  in 
the  noted  Clemmer  murder  trial.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  virtually  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  law,  devoting  his 
time  to  his  interests  in  the  Cedar  Hollow  Lime  Company. 
He  left  surviving  him  a  widow  and  three  children. 


39th.  Franklin. 

40th.  Indiana. 

Wilson  L.  Stewart,  died  April  24,  1903.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  September  10,  1879.  He  was  careful 
and  attentive  to  business,  had  acquired  a  good  and  remuner¬ 
ative  practice,  and  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Bar. 

41st.  Juniata  and  Perry. 

42d.  Bradford. 

43d.  Pike  and  Monroe. 

44th.  Wyoming  and  Sullivan. 

45th.  Lackawanna. 

Hon.  Garrick  Mallory  Harding,  was  born  July  12, 
1830,  died  May  19,  1904.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Valley.  He  came  of  New  England  stock.  Many  of  his 
ancestors  were  among  those  slaughtered  the  day  before  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming.  His  grandfather  was  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  that  fateful  first  day,  when  the  plains  of  Absalom 
ran  red  with  blood.  On  July  12,  1870,  he  was  appointed  by 
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Governor  Geary  President  Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial 
district.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  fill  the 
position  on  the  Republican  ticket,  defeating  for  office  George 
W.  Woodward,  an  ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1879  the  Judge  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law. 

46th.  Clearfield. 

47th.  Cambria. 

James  C.  Null,  died  February  3,  1904.  He  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Bar  February  8,  1874. 

48th.  McKean. 

49th.  Centre. 

50th.  Butler. 

51st.  Adams  and  Fulton. 

52d.  Lebanon. 

J.  Marshall  Funk,  died  July,  1903.  He  was  the  City 
Solicitor  of  Lebanon  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

53d.  Lawrence. 

John  G.  McConahy.  The  high  regard  that  was  had 
for  him  by  the  members  of  his  Bar,  and  the  position  he  had 
attained  as  a  lawyer,  together  with  his  fine  personal  character, 
is  most  fittingly  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions,  read 
before  the  Lawrence  County  Bar  Association  by  S.  W.  Dana : 

John  Glass  McConahy  was  born  in  the  township  of  Wayne, 
now  in  the  county  of  Lawrence,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July, 
1847.  He  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  township,  and  was  later  a  student  for  several  years  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  public  school  in  New  Castle,  and  also 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Edenboro,  Pa.  He  taught 
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school  during  parts  of  several  years  at  different  places  in  the  county, 
before  entering  upon  the  law,  thereby  greatly  improving  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  making  very  many  lifelong  friends  among  his  pupils  and 
their  parents. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  he  entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  office 
of  John  McMichael,  afterward  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Judicial  District,  and  continued  under  his  tuition  until  his 
admission  to  the  Bar  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September,  1872. 

From  the  time  of  his  admission  to  his  decease  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  profession,  being  continually  engaged  in  a 
laborious  general  practice.  He  held  the  office  of  district  attorney 
for  three  years  from  January,  1876,  and  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Benjamin  A.  Winternitz,  under  the  firm  name  of  McConahy  & 
Winternitz,  for  five  years  from  the  winter  of  1881.  He  then 
removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years.  On  his 
return  he  resumed  the  practice  here  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Win¬ 
ternitz  and  Mr.  William  H.  Brown,  under  the  firm  name  of  Winter¬ 
nitz,  McConahy  &  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  retired  from  the  firm  in 
January,  1890,  the  other  partners  continuing  the  partnership  under 
the  name  of  Winternitz  &  McConahy,  until  April,  1903.  Mr. 
McConahy  then  opened  an  office  alone,  and  so  continued  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  deceased  was  so  loved  by  us  all,  and  the  shock  of  his 
sudden  demise  is  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  calmly  survey  his 
long  career  at  the  bar,  and  impartially  and  justly  estimate  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  lawyer.  Without  danger  of  too  much  eulogy,  we  may, 
however,  certainly  say  that  from  the  time  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  followed  closely  the  example 
of  his  preceptor,  the  long  lamented  John  McMichael,  in  the  careful 
study  of  the  law  and  in  earnest  and  honest  endeavor  to  enlarge  his 
knowledge  of  and  more  clearly  understand  its  principles.  He  was 
no  specialist  nor  did  he  confine  his  practice  to  any  department,  but 
took  up  the  cause  of  his  client,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  defended 
it  with  fidelity  and  with  learning  and  ability  in  whatever  court  or 
jurisdiction  it  might  require  him  to  follow  it.  We  may  certainly 
say  of  him  that  he  studied  the  law  with  indefatigable  industry,  and 
upon  questions  of  law  relating  to  his  clients’  cause  or  interest  was 
never  unprepared. 

In  his  relation  to  clients  in  return  for  his  fidelity,  zeal  and 
interest  in  their  behalf,  they  evinced  for  him  very  special  confi¬ 
dence  and  an  affection  which  was  observable  by  us  all. 

In  his  relation  to  the  Court,  while  he  always  maintained  the 
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cause  of  his  client  with  firmness,  he  was  never  unrespectful,  but 
so  kept  his  oath  of  all  true  fidelity  to  it  as  well  as  to  his  client,  that 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  every  Judge  before  whom  he 
practiced  held  him  in  very ‘special  confidence  and  regard. 

Among  his  brothers  of  the  Bar,  both  seniors  and  juniors,  he 
was  justly  held  in  more  than  ordinary  confidence  and  affection.  As 
a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  of  our  Bar  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  he  always  by  precept  and  example 
and  by  his  very  peculiar  personal  influence,  did  his  full  share  to 
preserve  and  elevate  the  high  character  of  our  profession,  and  to 
advance  all  its  best  interests. 

He  was  scrupulously  honest,  and  every  proposition,  in  the 
course  of  business,  which  was  just  and  right,  received  his  imme¬ 
diate  approval. 

As  an  advocate  he  was  earnest  and  often  eloquent;  speaking 
always  from  his  honest  convictions,  forgetful  of  himself  and  mind¬ 
ful  only  of  his  cause.  Rarely  has  he  been  excelled  in  ability  to 
enlighten,  persuade  and  convince  a  jury.  The  delightful  sound  of 
his  voice  and  the  peculiar  brightness  of  his  eye,  as  he  addressed 
Court  and  jury,  will  be  long  remembered  here. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  more  excelled  in  this 
or  that  part  of  professional  service ;  for  everywhere,  in  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  of  the  general  lawyer,  he  performed  his  part  honestly, 
ably  and  well. 

54th.  Jefferson. 

George  W.  Means  was  born  at  Brookville,  Pa.,  April 
23,  1853,  died  February  16,  1904.  On  September  16,  1876, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  several  courts  of 
Jefferson  county. 

The  following  is  in  part  the  tribute  to  his  character  as 
adopted  by  the  Bar  Association : 

As  a  student  of  literature  and  of  scientific  investigation  he 
was  alert  and  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  of  broad  attainments. 
As  a  lawyer,  George  W.  Means,  was  technically  exact  and  honest 
in  details,  laborious  and  patient  in  his  investigations  of  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  and  his  conclusions  were  logical  and  comprehensive.  He  was 
a  conscientious  and  safe  counsellor,  an  aggressive  and  loyal  advo¬ 
cate. 
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William  F.  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  Jefferson 
county  Bar,  died  at  his  home  in  Brookville,  Pa.,  November 
9,  1903,  after  an  illness  of  several  months’  duration.  He 
was  born  December  10,  1842,  in  Allegheny  City.  Shortly 
before  the  Civil  War  he  entered  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  enlisted  and 
served  with  distinction.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1865. 
On  September  1,  1865,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  W.  P.  and 
George  A.  Jenks  as  a  student  at  law  and  was  duly  admitted  to 
the  Jefferson  county  Bar  September  11,  1867.  He  enjoyed 
a  large  practice  throughout  the  county,  and  was  always  a 
loyal,  earnest  and  conscientious  advocate. 

55th.  Potter. 

56th.  Carbon. 
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DONATIONS 

(a)  THE  JUDICIARY 

Hon.  James  R.  McFarland.  Photograph. 
Hon.  A.  C.  Smith.  Photograph. 


(a1)  GROUP  PICTURES  OF  THE  BENCH 

Philadelphia  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Orphans’  Court, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1873-4.  Presented  by  Elias  P. 
Smithers,  Esq.,  supplemented  by  W.  J.  Campbell. 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  1851.  Presented  by  John  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq. 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  1868.  Presented  by  T.  Elliott  Pat¬ 
terson,  Esq. 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Presented  by  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association. 

Connecticut  Supreme  Court.  Presented  by  Hon.  David  Torrance,  C.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division.  Presented  by 
Hon.  John  H.  Stiness,  C.  J. 


(b)  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR 

Horace  Binney.  Large  photograph.  Presented  by  Charles  C. 
Binney,  Esq. 

Theodore  Cuyler.  Engraving.  Presented  by  B.  Gordon  Bromley, 
Esq. 

Richard  P.  White.  Photograph.  Presented  by  Joseph  H.  Taulane, 
Esq. 

Daniel  Dougherty.  Engraving.  Presented  by  D.  Webster  Dough¬ 
erty,  Esq. 

George  Emlin.  Engraving.  Presented  by  D.  Webster  Dougherty. 

Oliver  Hopkinson.  Engraving.  Presented  by  D.  Webster  Dough¬ 
erty. 

Franklin  Pierce.  Large  engraving.  Presented  by  John  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq. 

Walter  Franklin.  Engraving.  Presented  by  John  M.  Campbell. 

John  G.  Johnson.  Pencil  sketch.  Presented  by  Samuel  W.  Cooper, 
Esq. 
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P.  F.  Smith.  ( State  Reporter).  Engraving.  Presented  by  Wm. 
M.  Hayes,  Esq. 

Arthur  M.  Burton.  Photograph. 

Charles  B.  Roberts.  Photograph. 

James  S.  Fletcher.  Photograph. 

James  Penn  McCain.  Photograph. 

(b1)  GROUP  PICTURES  OF  THE  BAR 

Berks  County.  Presented  by  Isaac  Heister,  Esq. 

Chester  County.  Presented  by  William  M.  Hayes,  Esq. 

Lancaster  County.  Presented  by  William  U.  Hensel,  Esq. 

York  County.  Presented  by  Henry  C.  Niles,  Esq. 

Lycoming  County.  Presented  by  C.  La  Rue  Munsen,  Esq. 

Beaver  County.  Presented  by  David  H.  Stone,  Esq. 

/ 

(c)  COURT  BUILDINGS 

Adams  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  Samuel  McC. 
Swope. 

Bedford  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Long- 
enecker. 

Bradford  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Fanning. 
Beaver  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  David  H.  Stone,  Esq. 
Cambria  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Alvin  Evans,  Esq. 
Centre  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver. 
Chester  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  William  M.  Hayes, 
Esq. 

Clearfield  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Smith. 
Franklin  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  John  Stewart. 
Fulton  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  T.  Elliott  Patterson, 
Esq. 

Huntingdon  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Bailey. 
Lancaster  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  William  U.  Hensel, 
Esq. 

Lackawanna  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Wm.  A.  Wilcox, 
Esq. 

Somerset  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  J.  Kooser. 
Snyder  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  Harold  M. 
McClure. 

Wrarren  County  Court  House.  Presented  by.  Hon.  W.  M.  Lindsey. 
Wayne  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Hon.  George  S.  Purdy. 
York  County  Court  House.  Presented  by  Henry  C.  Niles,  Esq. 
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(c> )  MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Jury.  A  group  picture  of  an  old  dining  club  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bar,  1858.  Presented  by  D.  Webster  Dougherty. 
Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention,  1873-4.  Presented  by 
John  R.  Read,  Esq. 

American  Legal  Authors,  Kent,  Cooley,  Dillon,  Dwight,  Schouler. 
Presented  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  Lawyer  and  Client — old  print  in  colors,  1812.  Presented  by 
George  T.  Bisel. 


